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ABSTRACT 

More than a hundred educational specialists from 51 
UNESCO member states and non-governmental education attended the 
symposium for which this document is the final report. The report 
describes the Interministerial Programme for the Promotion of 
Educational Achievement in Portugal (PIPSE) , together with other 
examples of national, regional, and local strategies. The report 
lists various strategies within the administrative and teaching 
levels that can contribute to the improvement of educational 
achievement. The report highlights the importance of systematic and 
continuous social and familial action from early childhood onward, 
and ties in pre-school education with health, nutrition, and social 
service programs for the benefit of very young children and their 
mothers with a continuation of this action up to the stage at which 
community participation in educational activities is proper. The main 
conclusion of the report lies in the assertion of the need for global 
and local strategies that make it possible to coordinate the 
different actions of the public authorities and secure the commitment 
of the whole community. (DB) 
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SUMMARY 



In the context of action taken to follow up the World Conference on 
Education for All, more than a hundred education specialists from 
51 Member States and non-governmental organizations attended the Inter- 
national Symposium on Significant Strategies to Ensure the Success of All in 
Basic Education. The importance of this meeting, which brought the 
Interministerial Programme for the Promotion of Educational Achievement 
in Portugal to the notice of the international communit\', was underlined by 
the presence of senior Portugiiese authorities. 

The Report first describes the Interministerial Programme for the Promo- 
tion of Educational Achievement in Portugal (PIPSE), together with other 
examples of multisectoral and intersectoral strategies. PIPSE has shown that 
it is p(\ssible, in a ver\' siiort space of time, to give impetus to basic education 
by pooling the existing resources of various public ser\'ices and by mobiliz- 
ing local resources at the communit>' level. The keys to PIPSE's success are 
political consensus at the top and democratic procedures at the base. 

The Report then lists various strategies internal to the education system 
which can contribute to the impro\*ement of educational achievement: on 
the administrative level, the essential measures involved are aimed at 
motivating and giving responsibilin- to local bodies, including the manage- 
ment training of administrators and more especially of school principals, 
and the clustering of schools to form larger administrative and educational 
units so as to make better use of human and material resources and to 
implement school projects; on the teaching level, the establishment of 
common cores of essential subject matter and the determination of mini- 
mum levels of skills and abilities so that pupils may learn more by being 
taught less; the revision of curricula to make them more relevant; the 
rescheduling of pupils' progress through school; the provision of educa- 
tional back-up; and the creation of a positive attitude on the part of teachers. 

Ustly, the Report highlights the importance of systematic and continuous 
socio-educational action from early childhood onwards, t\ ing in pre-school 
education with health, nutrition and social ser\'ice programmes for the 
benefit of ver\' young children and their mothers, and continuing this 
socio-educational action up to the stage of community' participation in 
educational activities proper. Stress is laid on the need for school-famiU' 
co-operation based on participation and the sharing of responsibilities, and 



the Symposium examined institutional means of mobilizing the entire 
communirv' to promote educational achievement, nota-)ly through the 
creation of associations and foundations for that purpose, and without 
overlooking the necessary- preparation of community^ leaders and educa- 
tional personnel who play a central role in establishing good relations 
between the school and its environment. 

The Symposium revealed the need for a multidimensional education which 
takes account of all the aspects of the individual in relation to his environ- 
ment and is not confined to the inculcation of cognitive abilities alone. 
Ensuring the success of all means first and foremost transforming the goals 
of education systems which give precedence to competition and seleaion, 
and changing the criteria of pupil evaluation so as to prevent scholastic 
failure leading to social exclusion. 

The main conclusion of the Report lies in the assertion of the need for global 
and intersectoral strategies which alone make it possible to co-ordinate the 
different actions of the public authorities and secure the commitment of the 
whole communin-. Education for all is bound to be ever\*body s concern. 
Tackling school failure from the pedagogic angle alone is not enough; 
educational action and social action must be co-ordinated. 

The Symposium was essentially action-oriented. Its panicipants discussed 
the themes of regional and subregional co-operation projects aimed at 
improving the educational achievement of pupils in the basic school, along 
the lines established at Jomtien. These project themes had been formulated 
at preparatory' meetings in different regions. The projects constitute an 
initial translation in terms of action of the strategies advocated in Lisbon, 
notably with regard to decentralization and the acceptance by the school of 
new partnerships. They will be examined, developed and consolidated by 
the Regional Offices of UNESCO, which will suppon them in conjunction 
with the other organizations which took pan in the World Conference on 
Education for All in Jomtien. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Objectives of the Symposium 



The importance of the Symposium was underlined 
by the presence of high-ranking Portuguese authorities 



1. Organized by the Portuguese Ministiy of Education under contract to 
UNESCO and in accordance with the activities scheduled in the Approved 
Programme and Budget for 1990-1991 (document 25 C/5 Appro\'ed. oara- 
graph 01132), the International Symposium on Significant Strategies for 
Ensuring the Success of All in Basic Education was held in LisboiVEsturil. 
Portugal, from 20 to 24 May 1991. It was attended by more than 
100 specialists from 51 Member States of UNESCO and by representatives of 
non-governmental organizations. 

2. This Symposium, which lay in the context of the follow-up of the World 
Conference on Education for All, had three main objectives: 

- To examine, on the basis of Portuguese experience, significant strategies 
which could, in the short term, improve school learning achievement. 

- To promote exchanges of national and regional experiences in this field. 

- To identify' the role, in the field of basic education, of international, 
intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations and their possi- 
ble contribution to the improvement of conditions of success in basic 
schooling. 

3. The Symposium was action-oriented, and consequently the participants 
were requested to identify' activir-cs at the regional and international levels 
which could be backed by international organizations in the framework of 
the follow-up to the World Conference on Education for All. 

Preparation of the Symposium 

4. The preparation of the Symposium involved a number of activities, in 
particular seven regional and subregional meetings of experts between 
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September 1990 and March 1991 comprising: in Africa, three subregional 
meetings: in Dakar, Senegal, on the subject of evaluation; in Nairobi, Kenya; 
and in Harare, Zimbabwe; in Asia and the Pacific, a regional meeting in 
Hiroshima,Japan, on parent-teacher collaboration, and a subregional semi- 
nar in Apia, Western Samoa, on learning to read in primary' school; and in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 5vo subregional meetings: in 
Georgetown, Guyana, and in San Jose, Costa Rica. A regional meeting in the 
Arab States, scheduled for Februarv' 1991 in Rabat, Morocco, did not take 
place. The 165 participants from 51 Member States and from several 
agencies who attended these meetings examined more than 60 reports and 
communications, and prepared recommendations and guidelines for fol- 
low-up activities, togethei' with proposals for regional co-operation pro- 
jects. These proposals were submitted during the Symposium by repre- 
sentatives of each of the preparatory' meetings. 

Opening of the Symposium 

5. The Symposium was opened by His Excelienq' Anibal Cavaco Silva, Prime 
Minister of PoHuga!, and Mr Eduardo Portella, Deput\' Director-General of 
the UNESCO programme. In his opening address, the Prime Minister 
outlined the current educational reform in Portugal designed to ensure the 
school enrolment of 90% of young people aged 12 to 18 bet\veen now and 
the year 2000. This reform is based on a universal, compulson* and free 
nine-year basic education providing all Portuguese pupils with a common 
general instruction. To ensure this development, the Government has 
launched the Interministerial Programme for the Promotion of Educational 
Achievement in Portugal ( PIPSE), which was submitted to the participants in 
the Seminar for scrutiny. 

6. Taking the floor after the Prime Minister, MrPortella stated that the 
renovation of basic education was one of UNESCO's permanent concerns, 
as the Jomtien Declaration had clearly shown. Mr Portella stressed the 
necessity- for an interdisciplinar\' approach to education in a contemporan* 
world, and referred to its goals, namely to train active citizens united in a 
community' of interests and responsibilities and capable of playing a part in 
the development of society. 

7. Introductory addresses were also delivered by representatives of the 
World Bank, the Council of Europe, and several non-governmental organi- 
zations, one of whom, the representative of the World Organization for 
Early Childhood Education (OMEP), was appointed Vice-Chairman. 
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Organization of the work of the Symposium 



8. Professor Pedro d'Ore\' da Cunha, Serreiaiy of State for Educational 
Reform, represented in his al:)sence by Madame Mai ia Fernanda Mota Pinto, 
Director of PIPSE, was elected Chaii'man of the Meeting by a unanimous 
show of hands. The Directoi General of UNESCO was represented by 
Mr Colin N. Power, Assistant Director-General for Education, rej^resented in 
his absence b\' MrN'ictor Ordonez, Director of the Division of Basic 
Education. 

9. On tile proposal of the participants, the Bureau was constituted as follows: 



BUREAU OF THE SYMPOSIUM 



(Chairpersons: 
Vice-Chairpersons: 

Group A Moderaior: 
Kijpporieiir: 

Group B Moderaior 
Rapporteur: 

Group C Moderator: 
Rapporteur: 

Secreian*: 
Assistant Secretai*}': 
Administrative Secretary- 
General Rapporteur: 
Assistant Rapporteur: 
Assistant Rapporteur: 



Professor Pedro d'Orey da Cunha, Portugal 
Ms Maria Fernanda Mota Pinto, Portugal 

Mr Juan B, Arrien, Nicaragua 
Ms Maria J. Cebrian, OMEP 

Ms Marcia Trigo, Portugal 
Ms RiiC|uel Ferrao, i\)rtugal 
Mr E. Molapi Sebatane, Lesotho 
Ms Monica Thurler, Switzerland 

Mr C.j. Daswani, hidia 
Ms Henri Tavoillot, IFPE 

Mr Victor Ordonez, TNESCO 
Mr Athanase Gatanazi. UNESCO 
Ms Manuela Tuna, Portugal 

Mr Etieniie Brunswic, UNESCO 
Mr Joaquim Coelho Rosa, Portugal 
Mr AJi Hamadache, Algeria 



10. Hie Agenda was then appro\'ed, and three Working Groups were 
constituted. 

11. The work of the Symposium was in three stages. In the first stage, the 
panicipants examiiied the Portuguese project, the Inierministerial Prog- 
ramme for the Promotion of Educational Achievement in Portugal (PiPSE) 
and considered other examples of multisectoral strategies. In the second 
stage, the three Working Groups examined internal strategies within the 
education s\'stem designed to improve the quality and relevance of educa- 
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.ion, in particular structural and administrative measures on the one hand 
and pedagogic measures on the otlier, as well as socio-educaiive action. 
During the Symposium, a Round Table was organized, in accordance with 
the activities scheduled in the Approved Prograir.me and Budget for 
1990-1991 (document 25 C/5 Approved). This Round Table on Multi- 
dimensional Evaluation constituted the third stage of the work of the 
Syp^.posium. 

1 2. On the second day three groups of participants visited schools in Lisbon, 
Setubal and Almeirim and talked with PIPSE officials, some at the central 
level, others at the regional and municipal levels. 

13. For ihe duration of the Symposium, UNESCX) and PIPSE organized an 
exhibition of documents and publications relating to the various subjects 
covered. In addition, the Ministrv' of Education presented the PIPSE data 
base, and I 'NESCO presented audio-visual programmes from its collection 
of material on basic education throughout the world. 

Close of the Symposium 

1 1. At the final working session, the General Rapporteur and llie Rappt)r- 
teurs of the three >X'orking (Groups presented a synthesis of the j^roceedings. 
Replving to questions, the Chairman of the meeting, ll.H. the Secretary o\ 
State for Educational Reform, outlined the future of PIPSE and gave details of 
its ct)St aspects. 

IS. The closing session was chaired by Ms Maria de Jesus Harroso Soares, 
representing her husband. M.E. Mario Soares. President of the Repubic of 
Portugal. On behalf of the Director-Cieneral of I'NESCO, MrX'ictor 
Ordonez. Director of the Division of Basic Education, thanked the Portu- 
guese authorities and the organizers for the success ol'the Symposium and 
specified TNESCOs role in the application of the recommendations formu- 
lated by the participants. 

10. 1 I.E. Jose Augustt> Seabra. Portuguese /Vmbassador to I 'NESCO, stressed 
the importance oi the Symposium in the context of the follow-up the 
W orld Conference on Education for All. In his closing address, I I.E. Roberto 
Carneiro, the Portuguese Minister of Education, exj^ressed satisfaction at the 
constructive work accomplished by tlie Symposium, On his countn's 
behalf, he asserted his commitment to helping to reconstruct and develop 
education in Portuguese-speaking ;\friean couuntries, and called tor inter- 
national solidarity-, notably with regard to ,\ngola and other countries of 
Africa where hundreds of thousands of children were the victims of war. 

11 ^° 
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17. Lastly, Ms Scares thanked the organizers of the Symposium for the 
quality of the work accomplished and the results achie\'ed. She noted with 
great satisfaction the interest taken in PIPSE by the international communit)', 
and attributed the success of the Programme to the governmental political 
resolve and to the democratic spirit of those responsible. She confirmed her 
support of the educational reform now in progress in Ponugal. 
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A. THE SYMPOSIUM'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE THRUST 
OF THE JOMTIEN CONFERENCE 

Educational achievement 

and a new international activation 



1<S. In his introduction to the work of the Symposium, the Deputy Director- 
General for Education. Mr Colin N. Power, situated the event in the ccMitexi 
of the new impetus created by the World Conference on Education for All 
which had been organized in jomtien. Thailand, in March 1990 under the 
joint auspices of TNESCO, rXKlEE. the United Nations Development 
IVogramme (TNDP) and the World liank. and sponsored by 18 other 
organizations and governments. /Vfter a week of proceedings prepared by a 
large-scale process of regional consultations, the delegations of 
ISS countries and numerous international, intergovernmental and n(^n- 
governmental organizations had adopted the World Declarati())i o)iEciiica- 
t ion for All and the Framework for Actio)! to Meet Basic iecinii)!^ Xeecls. 
These i\vo documents expressed a global consensus reflecting a broadened 
\'iew of basic education and a renewed determination to preside an 
effective response to the basic educational needs c:f everyone — children, 
young people and adults — in all countries. 



19. The causes of school failure and wastage have been wideh studied over 
the past two decades and have already been the subject of many national, 
regional and international meetings. More than 100 million children, in- 



Edtication for All means educating everyone 



From causes of scholastic failure to factors of 



success 
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eluding at least 60 million girls, do not have access to primary education; 
more thian 100 million children do not complete the stage of basic educa- 
tion they have begun; millions of others complete it without attaining 
essential levels of knowledge and skills. In adopting the World Declaration 
and the Framework for Action the Jomtien Conference restated the 
problem and created an aaivator of success. 



The role of UNESCO 

20. This symposium, stated Mr Power, contributes to a new thrust, It must 
examine innovative strategies that can have a significant impaa on the 
quality of education in tlie short term. The training of teachers and the 
impro/cmeni of the quality and availability of leaching materials are 
essential components of any properly co-ordinated strategy of educational 
achievement, and the Symposium should take that fact for granted. But it is 
not enough, for scholastic failure also exists in countries which have 
qualifiedteachers and an abundance of good quality materials. Ensuring the 
success of all requires a deeper understanding of the limits of mass 
education systems and of what is needed to implement new siratgegies 
which could, in the spirit of Jomtien — that is to say effeaively, within a 
reasonable time, and mainly through a redeployment of existing re- 
sources — help to bring about a rapid improvement in achievement levels in 
developing countries and in so-called developed countries as well. 

21. As a United Nations agency bearing special responsibility in tl\e field of 
education, UNESCO, in close liaison with its panners, plays a key role in the 
follow-up of the Jomtien conference, a task which it is undenaking at the 
international level, as testified notably by the 42nd Session of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Education held in Geneva in September 1990, which 
examined strategies for combating illiteracy; and at the regional level, 
through the Conferences of Ministers of Education, which constitute a 
forum for policy assessments. At the national level, UNESCO co-operates 
with its Member States in the follow-up of Jomtien, sometimes to help to 
analyse the education sector or to prepare a national consultation for a plan 
of aaion for basic education, sometimes to assist in solving more panicular 
problems such as those arising from the education of girls or underpri- 
vileged groups. But UNESCO, is not a funding agency, its resources are 
limited, and its main role is to provide food for thought and to promote 
technical co-operation in its spheres of competence, including in panicular 
the development of basic education for all. 

22. The Lisbon/Estoril Symposium falls within the context of actions under- 
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taken by TNESCO to promote the educational achie\'ement of all school 
pupils. The proposals and suggestions which emerge trorn these actions, 
and notably projects which may- lead to concrete measures at the national 
and subregional levels, constitute an essential contribution to the quest for 
effective approaches to the improvement of learning processes. 
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B. DISCUSSION THEMES 



Placing responsibility on the protagonists arid partners 
of the education system. 
Establishing closer school-pupil relatio?iships. 
Preparing children for school 



1. Theme 1: Multisectoral strategies 

23. MuliiscciDi al siraiL't;ics arc ainicil at hi'int;ii\u basic cducaiiDii into an 
overall naii(^naL ivgit^i^al ov local pt^lia". These strategics propose lx)ih an 
educational and a social aj^proach to schtiol failure and have recourse to 
numerous public or parLi-puhlic sen ices in \'arious sectors. They therefore 
ret|uii e siiecit'ic nianagenieni structures enabling the \'arious ser\ ices to be 
decompartmentali/ed and allowing the public authorities and associaii\v 
bodies to join forces. The eonipensaton * pi'ograninies de\'eloped since the 
19"()s in many im lust rial i/ed countries constitute, dc facio, a locally cir- 
cumscribed nniltisccic')ral strategy'. 



Equalization rather than equality of opportunity 



24. These compensated* progi'ammes are intended not to prtnide et|ualit)' 
of opportunity at the le\-el of what is available io eveiybody. but to bring 
about a genuine ee|uali/.ation t^f opportunity based on the principle of 
positive discriminaticMi. What it anitunits to is consenting to make a greater 
financial and human effort in favour of the mtrst underpri\ ileged sectors 
and to mc^bili/e for those sectors the resources of several public seiTices as 
well as of the C(Miimunity. 

25. Such programmes \\cre first ele\*e loped in the I'nited Kingdom follow- 
ing the Pknvden Report in 196"" which ach'ocated the creation of Educational 
Priority" Areas (EPA), hi the EPA, schcxMs functicMied belter thanks to 
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additional subsidies and a 'community education' which involved parents 
and everyone concerned with education in the areas. The development of 
EPA was favoured by the tradition of decentralization in the United King- 
dom, where the Local Education Authority is normally responsible for 
education. But measures of this type carry the seeds of the danger of 
segregation, for the priority areas may become veritable gheuos. 

26. In France, the introduaion of Zones d'EducanonPnori(aires(2E?)v/i\h 
effea from 1981 radically changed centralist practices and traditions. Apart 
from making additional resources available, the ZEP territorialize educa- 
tional aaivities (that is to say they are educationally autonomous); they lead 
to administrative decompartmentalization and make education responsive 
to the outside world. At the level of a ZEP, the public authorities have made 
every effort to bring about a convergence of educational and socio-culrural 
aaivities conduaed by the public and para-public services. Municipalities 
and local associations, notably neighbourhood associations, also play an 
aaive role through partnership agreements. Aaivities are co-ordinated by a 
co-ordidnator, who is often a primary' school inspeaor or sometimes a 
member of the Municipal Council, assisted by an aaivity leadership team. 

1.1 The Interministerial Programme for the Promotion 
of Educational Achievement in Portugal (PIPSE) 

27. Two days were devoted to PIPSE; this was a long time in relation to the 
duration of the Symposium, but not long in relation to the substance and 
complexity of the programme. To facilitate the work of the participants, the 
Portuguese authorities had prepared an abundant documeniation, includ- 
ing an afadio-visual presentation and an exhibition. The participants had 
access to the PIPSE statistical data base. Visits to schools provided opportuni- 
ties for fruitful contacts with people involved in the programme at different 
levels. 



Failurs and grade repetition rates in excess of 10% indicate 
a failure of the systeniy not the pupils. 



Presentation of PIPSE 

28. The basic educational priorities of the Government of Portugal are the 
reduaion of the failure rate (which was very high), the raising of the 
standard of education of the population, and the improvement of the quality 
of education. They are the major objeaives of the educational reform which 
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the Portuguese education system must undertake to meet the challenges of 
European integration at the close of the twentieth centun'. The Portuguese 
reform proposes to provide general access to education ( making a basic 
nine-year stage available to 100% of the population andgradualK increasing 
the period of schooling to 12 years for 90% of the population), and to 
improve the quality of tlie education delivered. The broad lines of approach 
involve the renovation of curricula, the adoption of a new system of 
evaluation, the provision of educational guidance, the enhancement of the 
status of teachers, the improvement of educational management on the 
basis of a greater decentralization of administrative bodies and a greater 
degree of autonomy of individual schools, and the renovation of school 
premises. 

29. The situation in the recent past was extremely unsatisfactory' in schools 
providing the first stage of basic education (the first fouryears of schooling). 
Failure rates attained 42.5% at the end of the first part of this stage, and 26% 
at the end of the second part: nearly 150,000 pupils out of a total 0^60,000, 
and with ver\' marked regional disparities. Furthermore, 120,000 pupils 
were one or more years over the normal age of 10 at the end of these first 
four years. In 1987, more than 1,100 schools were attended by less than ten 
pupils and had one or t\vo teachers. 

30. The hnerministeral Programme for the I^romotion of Educational 
Achievement in Portugal ( PIPSE), covering the first stage of basic education, 
was adopted by the Portuguese Cabinet on 10 December 198"^. Its objective 
was to create conditions enabling compulsor\' schooling to he made more 
effective by raising achievement levels and gradually eliminating regional 
disparities, 

31. The programme was planned to last for four years, in three stages (the 
third of them lasting two years), with effect from the 1987-1988 school year, 
followed in 199M992 by a year of consolidation and general application. 
The objective was gradually to strengthen action and resources in areas 
where failure rates were ver\' high, such areas being identified by districts. 
In June 1990 PIPSE covered 203 municipalities, 6,423 schools, 
22,26"^ teachers and 3^2,0^^*5 pupils out of a total of nearK' ^00,000. 

32. PIPSE is based on the concentration of the human, institutional, logistic, 
niaterial and financial resources of six ministerial departments (Education, 
Territorial and Administrative Planning, Agriculture, Fisheries and Hood, 
Health, Employnient and Social Security, and Youth). The Ministry of 
Education is responsible fjr the overall co-ordination of PIPSE's interde- 
partmental activities, notably the co-ordination of the action of the different 
ministries concerned. To this end, new administrative structures have been 
set up at different levels. 
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- At the national level, a co-ordination council headed by the Director of 
the Programme (appointed jointly by the Prime MinivSter and the Minister 
of Education) and comprising qualified representatives of all the minis- 
tries involved in PIPSE, is responsible for steering the implementation of 
the Programme, defining priority' measures, and ensuring the availability' 
of adequate resources. 

- At the regional (district) level, a management committee, headed by the 
Civil Governor assisted by a district co-ordinaror and comprising repre- 
sentatives of the depanments concerned, manages the resources allotted 
to the Programme. The Secretariat is provided by the district director of 
schools. 

- At the local (municipal) le\el (Portugal has 275 concelbos covering 
several municipalities), an activation team under the Chairman of the 
Municipal Council ensures, in liaison with all the local community 
officials, the practical implementation of relevant actions. This pluridisci- 
plinar\' team, headed by an elected co-ordinator, comprises several 
educational group leaders (all of them teachers, elected by their col- 
leagues), together with psychologists, specialists in spon and leisure 
activities, health, and social work, an administrator, the area inspector, 
and a representative of parents' associations. This municipal team, re- 
sponsible for finding solutions matched to local needs, is a powerful 
stimulant for giving schools fresh impetus. 



An overall strategy to prevent school failure. 



33. The strategy' adopted is aimed at alleviating unfavourable socio-econo- 
mic conditions and improving educational facilities. The Programme has six 
fields of action, or components, which together comprise the actions 
undertaken b\' the different ministries. 

Alleviation of unfarourabie socio-economic conditions 

1. Nutrition: distribution of milk and extra food; nutritional education of 
families. 

2. Health: diagnosis and prevention; medical care in the fields of stomato- 
logy, ear, nose and throat affections, and ophthalmology; heightening of 
health awareness in the community. 

3. Access: gradual elimination of schools attended by few pupils; organiza- 
tion of school bus ser\'ices and provision of canteens. 

4. Family environment: promotion of family conditions conducive to 
learning, through motivation and measures to eliminate absenteeism, 
child labour, and alcoholism; economic suppon for the most underpri- 
vileged families. 

4.9 
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5. Entr\' to working life: pre-vocational iraiiiiiig for pupils aged 13 and U 
who have failed at school; adaptation of curricula: heightening of 
awareness of pupils and their families. 

6. School sport and leisure activities: sporting and cultural group leader- 
ship; organization of free-time and holiday activities. 

hnprovemeut of educational facilities 

7. Pre school education: expansion of tlie network of kindergarten 
schools; preparation of the child for school. 

8. vSpecial education: teaching assistance for pupils with specific auditor\', 
visual, motor or mental handicaps: further training for special education 
teams. 

9. Teaching materials: suppU* of textbooks and other teaching materials; 
creation of resource centres. 

10. Teaching and educational psycholog)' support for teachers: recourse to 
psychologists and educational counsellors: activities relating to training 
and rhe promotion of school projects and school t\vinning. 

More facts about PIPSE 



A new educational culture. 



34. PIPSE represents an unprecedented effon extending to local communi- 
ties and also involving institutions of social S(Midarit\'. private businesses and 
workers, employers* associations anci workers' unions, and — first and 
foremost— teachers and educators at all levels of responsibility. Concerning 
as it does the first stage of basic education, it radically changes previous 
educational priorities in Portugal. 

35. FIPSE is essentially a short-term eniergenq- programme designed to 
remedy a catastroph.ic situation demanding immediate action. Its priman* 
objective is to strengthen educational activities and resources in priority- 
zones where failure rates are high, it is a spearhead component of the 
educational reform that is being progressively implemented, and for which 
it creates favourable conditions. It would have been difficult to enable 
eveiTone to benefit from the educational reform without previously resolv- 
ing regional disparities where scholastic failure is concerned. The co- 
ordination between a short-term strategy* and a longer-term strategy is an 
especially notewonhy aspect of a political resolve to bring about a change. 

36. PIPSE is not. strictly speaking, a programme of educational reform. It is 
primarily a process of political, social and community* mobilization centred 
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around an educational project in the broad sense of the term. What it 
amounts to is an overall strategy- covering essentialU' exogenous peri-school 
and para-school factors whose control does not involve profound structural 
changes in the education s\'sivrm. Where teaching methods are concerned, 
the programme places emphasis on active methods and on areas hitherto 
neglected: creativity-, aai^tic expression, and teamwork. It is a programme 
of 'multidimensionaf education aimed at developing all the dimensions of 
the individual, not merely the cognitive dimensions which have taken 
precedence in the past. Though it was initially launched as a distinct 
programme, PIPSE has gradually .xome an integral pan of the reform, 
notably in matters pertaining to the revision of curricula and the recruit- 
ment of teachers. It has created an educational fabric conducive to innova- 
tions and has helped to develop a new educational culture; in Portugal, 
education is now regarded by society as a whole as a major investment. 



Rapid and significant results. 



3"^, In a very short space of lime (most remarkable in the case of an 
educatic^nal reform) PIPSE has succeeded in significantly reducing regional 
disparities in school achievement without lowering standards of quality — 
quite the contrary, in fact. According to the data base, in the first three years, 
from 1987-88 to 1989-90, the success rate for all the municipalities covered 
by the programme rose from 56.6% to 72,696 (in actual fact, to berween "70% 
and 78%), depending on the district. There seems to be a residual failure 
rate of around 20% irrespective of the quality of education delivered by the 
schools. Since these rates are derived from an internal evaluation in each 
school, this might be explained by the tendenq* of teachers to adjust the 
evaluation of pupil performance subjectively, whatever the average level, so 
as to arrive at a Gaussian distribution and preserve from one year to the next 
the same distribution of marks and hence the same percentage of pupils 
a,ssessed as wer.k. This is what is known as Posthumus's law. So this residue 
can only be reduced by in-depth action and structural measures in prepara- 
tion in the educational reform. 

38. It is because the education system was behind the times and inert that 
this rapid progre,ss was possible. Many of the particular features of PIPSE are 
explained by the specific characteristics of the Portuguese system; for 
example, the numerous small schools which the Programme is tending to 
absorb in the long run and which are being brought out of their isolation by 
more frequent visits of pedagogic activators. The former abstraction of 
traditional education has led to school-related activities of a practical and 
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creUiive nature being stepped up. The inadequaa* of health care facilities in 
rural areas explains the priorir\' given to the health component of the 
programme. The discredit of youth movements established under the 
dictatorship, and consequently the relative weakness of the associative 
fabric in this field, has given rise to the Ministn^ of Youth assuming direa 
responsibility' for sport and leisure activities. The urgencs' of the short-term 
action undertaken and its shoil duration are doubtless not unrelated to the 
limited commitment of university* research in connection with the Program- 
me. Thus, though the underlying principles of PIPSE may sen^e as a basis for 
the preparation of similar programmes, the measures to be undertaken 
stem from a prior diagnosis of specific national conditions. 



39. The success of the Programme is attributable to its structure: at the top, 
there is a political consensus giving effective priority to the nation s 
education, and at the base, there is democratic, not hierarchic, management, 
so that there is a motivated commitment of all the partners. The political 
consensus makes it possible to decompartmentalize and synergize all the 
administrative departments im'oived and hence to put existing resources to 
better use in order to attain the shared objective. Each Ministry and each 
department (Health, Youth, Food and Agriculture, Employment and Social 
Security*, etc.) meets the cost of its share of the action. The juxtaposition of 
the ten components of PIPSE has given rise to a well co-ordinated multidis- 
ciplinaiy methodology^ of intervention enabling account to be taken of the 
intrinsic and extrinsic factors of the educational process and allowing a 
distinction to be made between the respective responsibilities borne at 
each administrative level. At the local (municipal) level, the Programme is 
activated by elected co-ordinators and managed participatively, with em- 
phasis on dialogue, negotiation and teamwork, it is at this local level that the 
multidisciplinary and intersectoral nature of PIPSE has made itself particu- 
larly felt, allowing of concerted action on the part of all the educational 
personnel of the community and the co-ordination of the efforts of the 
different sectors and partners, both public and private, involved. The 
intersectoral structure, giving rise to new methods of working based on 
co-operation among the different services and on the participation of the 
various protagonists (while allowing them to reta' \ their autonomy) has 
proved so fruitful that it is being extended to other . itegrated programmes 
at district and municipal levels. 



The keys to success: policital consensiis at the top, 
democracy and participation at the base. 
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40. The creation of a data base has had noteworthy regulating effects. 
Computerization has revealed previously concealed malpractices; for in- 
stance, in some districts the number of pupils enrolled was over-estimated, 
and in some schools the rate of absenteeism among teachers was ven' high. 
But above all, the regular circulation of statistics has proved to be a powerful 
instrument in making institutions responsible and autonomous. Compari- 
son with other results has encouraged institutions and individuals to correct 
their actions themselves, without the inter\^ention of the hierarchy or 
directives from above. 



A model of in-service training 
based on interaction and self-instruction 



41 Internal training has also pla\'cd a major role throughout the Program- 
me. The educational group leaders in PIPSE are teachers selected trom 
among their equals and who have received additional training in tields such 
as the Portuguese language, mathematics, group leadership, group dyna- 
mics, project management and information technology-. Together with the 
psychologists in the municipal teams, they permanently support other 
teachers in the development of on-going individual or group self-instruc- 
tion, which is preferred to conventional training couurses. Mere we have a 
model of continuing training through interaction between professionals, as 
distinct from centralized models or models centred entirely on the con- 
tribution of specialists. .Associative movements, in particular the Gulbenkian 
Foundation and the Portuguese Lions' Foundation, have played an active- 
part in training and creating awareness among parents and municipal 
authorities. 

PIPSE: questions and answers 

42. Two aspeas were of special interest to the participants in the Sympo- 
sium: the question of costs and the ftjture of the Programme in the short 
term. The Chairman gave details of these aspects at the closing session. 

The social costs of PIPSE are not met by the education kudget 

43. PIPSE is a programme of social measures designed to modify factors 
considered to be detrimental to the country's future. It is therefore a 
political programme; health, nutrition, education and employment are 
fundamental rights to which a cost-benefit approach is inapplicable. Some 
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of the costs of IMPSE, notably in the social field, are not normalK' cowred by 
the education budget. In most cases, PIPSE tries to optimize the deployment 
of the material and financial resources of the varic^us departments concer- 
ned, and to mobilize external support. Consequenth', by reason of the many 
public and private sources of payment, it would not be at all easy to identify 
costs, and the results of such an (Operation could be counter-productive. 

44. PIPSE is noi an im'estnient pa:)gramme, and its funds are primarily 
allotted to actions producing a multiplier effect. In relation to its goals. 
PIPSE has relatively few resources: (ov all its spheres of activity' it had 
available, in June 1990. 595 educational group leaders seconded to the 
programme, social workers, 160 psy chologists, and 152 educatc^rs whc^ 
were recruited subsequently; and 4,''13ytuing people recruited for part- 
time superv ision of leisure activities. The annual direct costs of the prog- 
ramme can be estimated at around US$21 million, and indirect costs at 
roughh' the same amount. This is equi\'alent to a total cost of S50 to $60 a 
year per pupil. 



A testing ground for educational reform. 



•n. The incorporation of an exceptional pa)gramme in the operation of a 
normal system, in other words its institutic^nalization, is always a trick\' 
business, whatevei* the inntn'ation may be. In the case c^f PIPSE. the 
authorities ha\'e adopted se\'eral strategies: integration in existing adminis- 
trative structures, absorption into the educational reform, on-going action 
through the suppo * of other programmes, and evaluation. 

•46. The new structures created by IMI\SE have pi'oved to be effective notablv 
the regional and municipal committees, which will be incorporated in the 
normal administrati\'e structure at the level of Municipal and Regional 
Councils. The personnel mt^bilized for the programme (educational group 
leaders, social woi'kers, psychologists, \'oung people in charge of leisure 
activities) will return to their original administrative posts while continuing 
to support the educatic^nal reform, particularly in respect c)f evaluatioii 
procedures and curricula. The educational guidance and psychok^^- ser- 
vices to be provided under the reform will benefit from the availablHt)' and 
experience of psychologists who have worked for PIPSE. Taking a more 
general view, PIPSE may be regarded as having scired as a testing ground 
for a new decentralized and participative model of educational manage- 
ment which will become firmly established in administrative practice when 
the status of school principals has been established. 

4"". Nevenheless, it has not been possible to cover all municipalities, and in 
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many cases the closure of small schools has met with resistance from some 
sectors of the population. So PlPSE's efforts to improve school achievement 
must he continued and consolidated. To this end, a policx' of positive 
discrimination in fa\'Our of areas where failure is most pre^'alcnt will 
continue to be applied. It has already been planned to give priority' ro the 
use of resources and to speed up the dcA'elopment of pre-school education 
as a factor of educational achievement in such areas. Priority consideration 
will also be given to other innovati\'e projects, notablx' adult education 
programmes so as to continue efforts directed at families; the Miiien'a 
project to pro\'ide an introduction to information technok\^\\ the music 
teaching project; and the intercultural education project. 

48. In the course of 1991 -92, the Ministty intends to undertake an evaluation 
of PIPSK with a view lo systematizing the model, identifs'ing its strongest 
aspects, and making a differential analysis of the cost-effecti\'eness of the 
Programme as a whole and of its various components. The results of this 
operation will be widely disseminated. 



Making known the lessons to be learned from PIPSE. 



49. The participants unanimously recommended that a monogi'aph on 
PiPSH be prepared in oixier that the strategies employed, the difficulties 
encxuintered, the results achieved and the less{)n.s to he learned lie made 
known to the international community. Such a publication, which should be 
circulated throughout the world by TNESCO and the Ministr\* of Education. 

50. 11ie participants paid warm tribute to the person who had been the veiy 
breath of life of PI PSE since its origin and whose personalin' had left a strong 
imprint on the programme as a whole: the Director of PIPSE, Ms Maria 
Fernanda Mota Pinto. 



1.2 Other examples of multisectoral strategies 

SI. in the Working Groups, several examples of multisectoral strategies 
were presented, notabh' the Colombian Esawla Nueva pr(\gramme and 
other experiments in Utin America. 



The best schools for the most underprivileged pupils. 



52. The Escuela Nucra ('New School') programme, launched in Colombia 
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in \^P^. is a pi*iniar\' cducaiit)n system that has recourse to particular 
strategies pertaining to administrmion, funding, curricula, community re- 
lations, and the training of personnel. In rural areas, the Escucla Nuera 
programme has made it possible to provide all children with a complete 
course of primaiy schooling thanks to a more active teaching method 
(whose objectives and subject matter take account of the life style of the 
children and the communities concerned, mnably with regard to health and 
nutrition ), the involvement of the community in educational activities, and a 
nexible, modular system of evaluation enabling progress through school t(^ 
be better adapted to the life style of rural children. In 19H9 the programme 
covered n,000 schools out of a icjtal of 27.000 and embraced more than 
900,000 children. The Fsawia Nitcva is a good example of the generaliza- 
tion, by progressive expansion to adoption on the national scale, of 
innovations aimed at improving the quality of education. 

53. In I3ra/il also, there have been multisectoial projects combining both an 
educational and a social approach to the problem of school failure, in which 
the school becomes a provider of social ser\ ices. In the State of Sao Paulo, 
the integral youth training programme (PROFKJ) is implemented jointly by 
the Departments of Education, Social Progress, Health, i^ibour, Culture, and 
Sport. PR()M(> is aimed at improving and broadening access to basic 
education, notably for abandoned children and street children, fc^r whom it 
provides not only educational, cultural, sporting and recreational activities, 
but also an introduction to the working world, educational back-up, and 
medical care and health-related seivices. In 1988 PROFIC covered more 
than 400 schools and 100,000 pupils, in the State of Rio de Janeiro, the 
Integrated Public Education Centres (CIHP), co-ordinating the activities of 
municipalities, local associations and mass media, liave made a special effort 
to provide multi-purpose educational and social facilities in prioilly areas 
for underprivileged children between 6 and 10 years old. 

2. Theme 2: Strategies internal 
to the education system 

5^4. In group sessions, the participants examined sectoral strategies, that is to 
say those that can be adopted by the education authorities alone, designed 
to improve the qualit\' and relevance of education. Such strategies involve 
structural and administrative measures relating to the management of the 
education system, and measures of a pedagogic nature aimed at enhancing 
the qualit\", efficacN" and relevance of the education the system deli\ers. 
Though for the sake of convenience a distinction was made between these 
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WO aspects, administrative and pedagogic measures are closely linked in 
aaual practice, especially in the context of efficient decentralization. 
S5 In the province of liling in China, the project for the renovation of 
primarv education in rural areas judiciously combines administrative and 
pedagogic measures, while strengthening links between the school and the 
communit\-. Administrative decentralization involves the creation of muni- 
cipal educational committees responsible for guidance, development and 
co-ordination; the creation of parents' associations; the real delegation of 
administrative authoritN" to school principals, under the control of the 
municipal committees; and the extension of pre-school education. The 
educational reform seeks to adapt national curricula to the economic and 
cultural environment of the region, particularly to local history-, geography 
culture occupations, and so on, and to improve the system of evaluating and 
the training of teachers. This project has produced such positive results that 
it has been extended to cover more than a thousand schools. 
56 The educational reform in Niger also seek.s to achieve administrati\-e and 
educational efficiena- bv es'ablishing a special fund, improving the status of 
teachers, developing teaching materials matched to the immediate environ- 
ment, and introducing a programme of practical productive activities. 



2.1 Structural and administrative measures 
National initiatives 



Community education as an instrument 
for children's educational achievement. 



5-7. With effect from the 1970s, Nucleos Educativos Coimiualcs ha\ e been 
developed in Peru and Bolivia. Nuclearization means grouping together a 
central school providing six years of schooling and a number of satellite 
schools providing three vears of schooling, and at the same time bringing 
the local populations into decision-making processes and educational 
activities. Such an arrangement involves notably: 

- Broad-based community' participation in decision-making. 

- Closer links bersveen schools and other sectors of development. 

- Heightening of community awareness through adult education. 

- The reform of curricula and educational structures. 

Each riucleo is mn b\' a community- council comprising rei:)resentatives of 
teachers, parents, and local organizations. Its basic staff comprises a direc- 
tor, curriculum specialists, and a planner. 
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58. In Mexico, the Ministn- of Education has launched a scries of short- and 
medium-term administrative and [pedagogic measures to broaden access to 
education and improve its qualiU', and to reduce failure rates and regional 
disparities. These measures include the provision of additional resources 
for rural and indigenous areas, the enhancement of the status of teacii 
the clustering of small schools, widespread educational back-up, aliocatioi i > 
in the form of grants or meals, the adaptation of curricula, and the 
reorganization of the system of supen-ision and evaluation. In Chile, the 
*900 schools project' involves specific measures to improve the qualit\' of 
education in schools with the lowest records of pupil learning achievement. 

59. The current reform of basic education in Senegal involves a large-scale 
mobilization of effoas to improve schooling. At meetings of representatives 
of all the partners involved in education, and through various training and 
information activities, the aurhoriMes have sought to associate the popula- 
tion with the planning and implementation of the reform, which comprises 
pedagogic and structural innovations: poKtcchnic-based comprehensive 
instruction, the use of national languages, multipurpo.se .schools, and so on, 
introduced at all levels of basic education in pilot classes being set up at the 
rate of 100 per year. Teachers will be equipped to cope with innovations 
through the distribution of national textbooks and through initiation into 
'masterx* learning' and evaluation techniques. 

Decentralization and the delegation of authority 



Community involvement means partnership, 
not passive acceptance 



60. Motivating educational administrators and giving them responsibiIit\' 
are the keys to the improvement of educational management. To this end, a 
poliq* of decentralization should include delegating to local admini.strators 
or inspectors the authorit)' necessar^• to manage and improve the education- 
al process and mobilize community- resources. So far as is compatible with 
the cohesion of the education system, these Icxral administrators should be 
allowed maximum autonomy and scope for initiati\'e at the executive level, 
especially for the short-term management of schools and co-ordination with 
various panners where educational activities are concerned. Such co- 
ordination will be all the more effecti\'e if it stems from negotiation and rests 
on a consensus of the paaies concerned and not on authoritarian decisions, 
even at the local level. The members of the communit)' will be more 
effectively involved in the education project if they are treated as panners 
and not as mere passive recipients of educational sewici^ii and facilities. 



61 In Guyana, the project for the improvement of the basic school is a-'med 
mainly at the funher training: of school principals and inspectors. Thev* 
receive additional training in annual workshops in basic disciplines, 
teaching techniques, and management. They are also made aware of the 
imponance of good relations be^veen the school and local families. 
Between 5vo annual sessions, the Pedagogic Institute gives them t)n-goMg 
assistance for their self-evaluation, together with standardized instruments 
for the evaluation of the performance of their pupils for purposes of 
comparison ber^veen different schools. 

62. Scliool principals play a major role, hi many fields they can help to 
improve the quality' of education and the yield of their schools, especially if 
they have been gi\'en the necessary- authorir\' and training to: 

- Ensure the educational management of the school, its staff, and its pupils. 

- Manage the school's material resources and facilities. 

- Optimize the use of time and premises. 

- Promote the fimctional co-ordination and synerg)' of in-school and 
out-of-school activities and non-formal educational activities. 

- Back-up pupils in difficult}'. 

- De\'elop relations with the community'. 



Efficient day-to-day operation of administrative services 
is of capital importance 
for the effectiveness of the education system. 



63. Certain measures help to improve local management and enhance its 
efficiency'. The creation of the posts of educational group leaders as in 
Ponugal, or of educational co-ordinators as in Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
responsible for counselling the teachers in 10 to 20 schools and organizing 
their on-going training, has proved to be an effective means of reducing 
teachers' absenteeism, stimulating pupils' assiduity', improving teaching/ 
learning methods, and establishing better communication bet^veen district 
education authorities and schools. 

64. The creation of school clusters, especially clusters of small schools, can 
also improve educational management. School clusters exist in many- 
countries, including Portugal and Latin America as we have seen, and also in 
India, Nigeria, Sri Linka, Thailand, and elsewhere. Grouping the resources 
of several schools of the same or different le\'els in a given area makes it 
possible to share facilities and materials and make better use of certain 
categories of personnel, notably non-teaching staff and specialist teachers. 
School clusters facilitate the organization of educational exchanges, the 
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replacement of absent teachers, mutual aid among teachers, and particular- 
ly the back-up of isolated teachers; they also make it easier to engage in 
out-of-school activities and inter-school competitions. 

—I 

School projects: 
a special way of attaining national objectives 



65. .'Vmong mcxsurcs which can encourage schools to show initiative, 
special mention should be made of the creation of school improvement 
funds additional to regular allocations and v/hich are managed by district 
bodies. These funds may be used to finance activities expected to produce 
local results. 'School projects' are a case in point. 

66. In France, everv' school is now required to prepare a project defining 
special ways of attaining national objectives and implementing national 
programmes, taking account of the diversity' of circumstances and their 
specific nature. The project acts cts a driving force in and around the school; 
it includes the on-going training needs of teaching staff. It is submitted to the 
local authorities for approval, and is evaluated. It can co\'er the economic 
and social environment of the school; the pupils; their family circumstances; 
their scholastic results; the school itself (its organization, functioning, 
teaching methods and tempo of working); and school circumstances con* 
nected u ith the environment, intake capacity', teaching organization, etc. 

Attendant measures 



A democratic approach to managemenL 



67. Decentralization and the delegation of authorit\' will be fully effective 
only if they lie in a democratic context and are pan of a general polic\' 
designed to improve administration in a framework of pluriannual prog- 
ramming. Giving schools greater autonomy supposes the existence of 
back-up bodies at the central and intermediate le\'els in order to provide 
essential logistic support for planning, standard-setting and evaluation. 
/Vnother necessar\' condition is a better circulation of information from the 
centre to the peripher\' and vice versa, not onK* to help in decision-making 
but also to enable local authorities to take corrective action themselves on 
the basis of overall information on school performance. In this respect, the 
utilit\' of computerized data bases has been demonstrated in the case of 
PIPSE. Lastly and most importantly, decentralization and the delegation of 




authority' require appropriate management training at different administra- 
live levels, as well as for the members of local commissions and committees. 

68. Hut decentralization has been seen to have its limits. For instance, in 
Norway, teaching in the basic school is based on the principles of lifelong 
education and places great importance on the application of the ps\'cholog\' 
of learning to pupil-centred teaching. This education is entirely controlled 
by the local authorities, to the extent that the ministry knoNN'S practically 
nothing about primary education. It is considered that decentralization has 
been taken too far and that there should be a return to a reasonable degree 
of national cohesion where basic education is concerned. 

Conclusions of the Working Group 

on Structural and Administrative Measures 

69. All the members of the Working Group stressed the impoiiance of 
reaching a social consensus on education, notably through recourse to 
media of information and communication and by establishing partnerships 
with all the protagonists concerned, first and foremost the pri\'ate sector. 
The Group strongh' recommended the adoption of decentralization 
strategies whose corollary is the improvement of management capabilities 
at the intermediate and local Icn'cIs and the training of school principals, 
together with thedewlopment of computerized data systems for education- 
al management, including school management, to help in decision-making 
and in the evaluation of learning achiev^ement. 

"'O, The Group also recommended considering appropriate strategies for 
the training of local school committees so that they ma\' shoulder their new 
responsibilities in the field of educational development. 

2.2 Pedagogic measures 

"l.The field cowred by pedagogic measures is N'en* extensi\'e, and the 
Symposium dealt onh' with certain aspects which it considered to take 
priorit>' with regard to the success of all basic school pupils. 

National initiatives 

72. Almost all the participants reported that steps had been taken in their 
respective countries to improve the quality, efficacy and relevance of basic 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that curricular Jidjustment and 
educational reform are normal, almost permanent, features of ever\' educa- 
tion system. 
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Quality is a unive rsal concern. 

"^3. A recent project in Lesotho was aimed at improving the efficaq- of 
education by training teachers in the critical analysis and self-correction of 
their work. Following a stage of research and documentation, this project is 
now at the stage of the preparation of training materials. 

74. In the Philippines, an attempt has been made to improve educational 
yield by the introduction of a Teaching for maximum learning strategy-. 
Maximum learning in this case is the outcome of a synerg\' of numerous 
factors, in particular clearly defined objectives, appropriate materials and 
methods, a svstem of formative evaluation, and above all the familiarization 
of teachers with the techniques of individualization and group teaching. To 
promote Teaching for maximum learning, it was necessan' to define 
minimum skills for each class in each subject, to prepare suitable materials 
and train teachers to use them, to establish a national system of testing, and 
to improve the qualit\' of supervision. 

■^5. In India, the ver\' high failure rates in basic education were attributed to 
curricula making too heax-)' demands on the pupils. Consecjuently the 
minimum abilities to be attained by all pupils were redefined ft)r each class 
and each principal subject taught, and appropriate evaluation instruments 
were developed. 

76. In the Rhine-Palatinate Land in Germany, there is a growing awareness in 
schools, administrative bodies, universities, education centres, teachers' 
associations and the press of the need to change educational ct')ncepts and 
methods in the light of new circumstances and particularU' the increasing 
heterogeneity' of pupils. Handicapped children are integrated in ordinary- 
schools where pupils whose mother tongue is German are taught in the 
same classes as those for whom it is their second language. 

Definition of training needs 



Teaching less so that pupils may l earn more, 

7^. Enabling the great majority' (8096 ) of pupils to attain a satisfactory level of 
learning achievement, as suggested by tl-ie World Conference on Education 
for All. supposes the adoption of curricula which clearly define the know- 
ledge, skills and know-how whose ;icquisition is of prime Importance and 
on which learning must be concentrated. The establishment of a common 
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core of essential subjects and the determination of minimum skills are 
concerns shared by many education sv-stems. 

78. The common core represents a consensus (national or regional, de- 
pending on circumstances) concerning the basic skills and values consi- 
dered to be required of all members of societ>'. The common core can be 
defined either in terms of forms of activit\' or areas of experience (linguistic 
and literar)', mathematical, scientific, creative and aesthetic, physical, etc.), 
or in terms of behavioural objectives. The subjects taught are then consi- 
dered not as ends in themselves, but as means in a multidimensional 
approach. 



A broader view of curricula. 



■^9. Traditional curricula are often ill-matched to cultural realit)' and to the 
socio-economic environment. The .school concerns itself with transmitting 
knowledge ( it can expound it, and sometimes get pupils to assimilate it), but 
is less well equipped to transmit know-how and is virtually incapable of 
inculcating useful skills; tho.se on which it places value often differ from 
those required by societ>\ Thejomtien Declaration lays emphasis on an 
expanded vision of the role of education in socio-economic development 
and social change, and on the new^ responsibilities which must consequent- 
ly be borne by education systems. This involves an extension of the 
common core beyond academic subject matter. Basic educational needs 
relate to essential learning instruments as v;ell as to basic educational 
content, that is to say the knowledge, skills and values required by ever\'one 
to enhance the quaiit\' of his or her life and to participate fully in develop^ 
ment. 



Adapting curricula to children's needs, and not vice versa. 



80. The acquisition of knovsiedge is not a matter of formal and theoretical 
instruction. Teaching should be slanted on the needs of individuals and on 
the needs of development, and should preferably be action-oriented, that is 
to say be of a practical nature and related to everyday problems. 

81. The expanded vision of basic education places emphasis on science and 
technology' and on the need to take account of the concerns of societ\' 
relating to the quality' of life; concerns lying in the socio-economic and 
demographic field (population education) and in the socio-economic and 
phvsical field (environmental education). Unlike traditional subjects. 
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education concerning the qualin' of life is not aimed at the acquisition of 
theoretical knowledge, but at the creation of attitudes and behaviour 
patterns some of which do not emerge for se\'eral years. This education 
slanted on everyday action could ser\'e as a basis for the renovation of 
educational content. 

82. Certain decentralization measures can help to make curricula more 
relevant. Admitted!}', the establishment of curricula and sequences of 
educational progress and the seleaion and organization of curricular 
content constitute a complex process calling for skills which can only be 
combined at the central level. Nevertheless, in the field of curricula, as in the 
field of management and administration, a certain degree of latitude should 
be allowed at the district level or even at the level of the indi\'idual school. 
This latitude (about 2096 of , school time) can enable national curricula to be 
adapted to local conditions and to the socio-cultural environment, and can 
facilitate the participation of community' organizations in reaching deci- 
sions regarding the content of education. For example, in Nicaragua the 
nomadic community' has participated in the establishment of the curricula 
followed by their children. It is therefore advisable to avoid excessive 
rigidit}' where curricula are concerned and to leave room for particular 
ways and means of attaining objectives and implementing national 
curricula. 

Revision of curricula and pupils' progress through school 



83- To avoid overloading the curriculum, which as ever\'one agrees is a bad 
thing, the teaching content in basic education should be integrated in an 
interdisciplinary perspective. There are several complementary' ways of 
doing this: preparing interdisciplinary' modules bringing subjects into 
relation with one another; having pupils study subjects which bear a relation 
to even'day life centres of interest) and encouraging them to conduct 
sur\*eys; presenting concepts and operational methods in situations relating 
to different subject areas; and encouraging the systematic transfer of what 
the\' have learned to a wide variety of situations. 

84. Apart from seeking greater relevance, the reshaping of curricula and 
teaching methods should attempt, as far as possible, to establish a better 
balance between various types of activity, especially activities of a cognitive 
nature, practical and even utilitarian activities such as productive work, and 
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activities which develop the child's personal abilities (creativit\\ initiative, 
curiosit\\ manual skill, endurance, sociabilit\'): artistic and creative activi- 
ties, physical culture, and community' service. Enabling each pupil to 
succeed in a given sphere of activity', and hence providing more opponuni- 
ties for achievement, is an essential condition for creating in the child a 
positive attitude to schooling, giving him incentive, and consequently 
increasing his chances of success. 

85. Progress through school, from the earliest years onwards, usually 
depends on guidance and selection, w^hich should therefore be defined 
ver\' flexibly. Schooling is still based, in many cases, on the succession of 
school years, with each year corresponding to a level to be attained in order 
to enter the next grade the following year. But for many reasons — 
physiological, psychological and social — children do not have identical 
possibilities at any given time. A standardized rate of progress through 
school, whether or not accompanied by automatic promotion from one 
grade to the next, does not ensure that every* pupil masters what is taught, 
for automatic [promotion merely delays the stage of selection. 

86. Some countries, notably Portugal and recently France, have adopted 
more flexible ways of dividing schooling into time-stages. The organization 
of pluriannual stages of basic education, enabling pupils to progress at 
different rates within each stage, makes it possible to match the rate of 
progress to the child's development without in so doing prolonging his 
period of schooling. But two requirements must still be reconciled: learn- 
ing rates must be matched to individual rates, and each pupil must have 
reached the rec|uired le\*el at the end of the stage. This supposes that the 
knowledge and skills required at the end of each stage have been cleady 
defined {for example, by establishing a passing-out profile) and that 
back-up is provided for pupils who need it. 

Strategies of implementation 



A master plan giving priority to selected subject areas 
makes the renovation of curricula 
coherent and produces visible results. 



8*7. The renovation of the whole curricular content by levels and by subjects 
is a complex, difficult and lengthy task w^hose results are not immediately 
perceptible, A possible strategy- is to select an order of priorit}' and place 
emphasis, in the framework of a systematic master plan, on a subject area 
considered to be of priorit>' importance; for example, reading and writing, 
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as proposed for the Pacific subregion and Senegal, the qualitx* of life, 
technology', and so on. The objectives of these master plans should be 
spread over a period of time (the preparation of teaching materials, the 
training of personnel, etc. ) and the points of input chosen so as to produce 
rapidly visible results. 

88. Experience has shown that it is often more economical and effective to 
adopt a recurrent strareg}' consisting of renovating curricula and methods 
gradually, starting with the final years of a stage of education. Thus, instead 
of a year-by-year reform starting at the lowest level, the new curricular 
content could be introduced first at the last-but-one level of a stage and 
gradually extended downwards and upwards. Recurrent strategies make it 
easier to meet immediate needs, and at the same time they give the system a 
breathing-space between one step of the reform and the next. 

Pupil back-up 



The Pygmalion effect: the importance of a positive attitude 
on the part of educators. 



89. F^upils in difficult}' can be backed up mainly at the level of the school and 
the communit\-. The school principal plays a capital role in this connection. 
Back-up measures may involve a change in the timetable establishing a 
positive discrimination in favour of the weaker pupils, and/or a partnership 
with the community so as to organize various forms of directed or super- 
vised work after classroom hours. Another and more fundamental approach 
is to place less emphasis on individual competition (and its weight in 
evaluations, notably classification based on marks) and more emphasis on 
the solidarity of the class, the school and the community and provide more 
opportunities for teamwork and group work. In the context of the Joint 
Innovation Programme OIP) organized by the UNESCO Office in Bangkok, 
various forms of mutual aid among pupils were successfully tried out; for 
example, an older pupil taking a younger one under his wing and tutoring 
him; or recourse, particularly in large classes, to peer teaching techniques 
like those adopted in the Philippines for arithmetic. 

90. But whatever back-up arrangements are adopted, it is the teachers' 
attitude to the pupils that is the determining factor. If a teacher considers 
that a pupil is incapable of learning, that pupils chances of success are 
minimized; if on the other hand the teacher places confidence in the 
possibilities of all his pupils, even the slowest of them will achieve better 
results. This is known as the P\'gmalion effect. For instance, in Nigeria a 
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serious problem is created by the negative attitude of veiT many teachers 
who have no confidence in their pupils' capabilities. In Portugal, a sur\'ey of 
assessment systems and practices conducted in 1990 by the Institute for 
Educational Innovation (HE), to which more than 59.000 teachers respon- 
ded, revealed that the great majority' had a selective and elitist conception of 
evaluation; this explains the levelling-off of PIPSE's success rates. 

Conclusions of the Working Group 

on the pedagogic aspects of educational achievement 

91. The Working Group stressed the need to define more clearly: 

~ Training needs, so as t(^ reflect the real socio-economic and cultural 

needs of eveiyone concerned. 
~ Training needs, so as to reflect the real socio-economic and cultural 

needs of e\'eryone concerned. 

Curricula, with emphasis on the process rather than on the final outcome. 
- Implementation strategies, with special reference to human resources 
rather than material resources. 

92. The group recommended in particular the promotion of a multi- 
dimensional education placing value on the \'arious dimensions of the 
individual and offering more pupils real opportunities for success; to this 
end the group advocated the lightening and integration of curricula. It 
stressed the importance of a continuous formative evaluation incorporated 
in the educational [M*ocess. It also proposed giving real responsibility' to 
educators and learners in defining training objectives and in learning 
processes and evaluation. ^X'ith regard to implementation strategies, the 
group recommended that the training of educational personnel be slanted 
on a clearer perception of latitude in respect of creativity and autonomy and 
on the mastery of forms and methods of evaluation. Furthermore, at the 
local level, training should co\'er the setting up of new structures and the 
introduction of new practices taking account of the needs, conviaions and 
values of the communities concerned. 

5. Theme 3: Socio-educational action 



Improving the learning context and meeting all pupils' needs 
in respect of food, health care, and physical and affective support 



93. Socio-educational action takes cognizance of factors of failure which lie 
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outside the context of the school, notably living conditions and family 
background. Action in this field docs not replace the action of the school; it 
is complementan- to the latter. It is intended to give children a better 
preparation for school life and to provide them, within or outside the famiK' 
circle, with support enabling them to derive greater benefit from their 
schooling. This action necessarily depends on pannership and close co- 
operation betv\-een teachers and parents and between the school, the fjimily 
and the communitN'. 

Action during early childhood 

94. Before tliey go to school, children pass through a peri(ul that is crucial 
for their physical, mental and emotional development and which affects the 
success of any subsequent education they receive. Hence the importance of 
integrated programmes of early childhood care and education combining 
nutrition, health care and education. Many countries have adopted policies 
in favour of children of preschool age, either by supponing tlie develop- 
ment of kindergarten schools and day nurseries or by organizing family 
information and awareness activities in conjunction with communin* ser- 
vices (health, maternity and infant care), schools, and local associations 
(women's and family associations, etc.). 

95. These activities can take man\* forms, such as meetings w ith parents to 
inform them of curricula and school procedures and expectations; visits to 
homes; education courses for parents (sometimes leading to certification, 
as in China); health education programmes; early learning programmes, 
sometimes backed by the media (Sesame Street); the creation of day centres 
and children\s centres; and even non-formal preschool education systems 
H'here circumstances do not allow of a network of infant schools. 

96. Experience has shown that programmes in favour of early childhood are 
all the more effective if they are rooted in the environment and encourage 
cver\'one to participate actively, hi Africa, the solidarity established within 
the school or in school-related activities has facilitated the introduction of 
innovative facilities such as day nurseries in Casamance, Senegal, or child 
care facilities organized by women shopkeepers in the markets of Nigeria 
and Mozambique. Of crucial importance among the conditions of success is 
the integration of the health, nui'-irion and education aspects, which some- 
times means having to overcome mstituiional inertia. 




Co-operation between the school and the family 
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A positive attitude on the part of parents 
favours educational achievement. 



97. In Asia, under the auspices of the UNESCO Office in Bangkok and in the 
context of a Joint Innovation Programme, national experiments have been 
undertaken to promote co-operation between schools and families, notably 
in China, the Philippines and Thailand. Several case studies have been 
prepared on this subject. These activities gave rise to a meeting on col- 
laboration betw^een teachers and parents held in Hiroshima in September 
1990. The Hiroshima Seminar revealed that when parents are treated as 
partners of the school, it has a positive effect on their children's learning 
achievement and development. 

9H. School-family co-operation is particularly important in cultural environ 
ments where there is no tradition of schooling. In Asia, numerous difficul- 
ties were encountered in winning the confidence of poor and uneducated 
parents who were generally reluctant to join parents' associations. These 
difficulties wx^re often overcome by organizing programmes of social 
acti\'ities, friendh' gatherings, school fetes and open days, and the like. The 
support of parents and the community' must also be sustained by permanent 
information and training activities, for the inteivention of faniilies in a field 
with which they are unfamiliar can be prejudicial. In an African countn* 
where the introduction of productive work in schools entailed a form of 
multidimensional evaluation favouring the pupils' achievement, the 
parents, who were accu.stomed to a selection based on failure, demanded a 
reversion to the traditional examination giving precedence to cognitive 
learning, less favourable for their children. 

99. Teacher-parent collaboration, usually organized at the area level, can 
take two main forms: home-based and school-based. In the home, parents 
are helped to follow up school work, notably by being given methodologic- 
al advice (sometimes even a timetable for the organization of homework), 
through the circulation of materials matched to the needs of illiterate or 
semi-illiterate families, the encouragement of mutual aid among parents, 
and regular supportive visits by a teacher or a volunteer worker. In the 
school, parents and other members of the community' may be invited to 
participate in the organization of certain facilities (school meals, sporting 
and leisure activities, the librar\', handicrafts) or in teaching-related tasks 
(supervision of group work while the teacher is dealing with other pupils, 
demonstrations of agricultural or craft techniques, etc.). At a more advanced 
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level of co-operation, parents may play a part in school management as 
members of the school board or school committees. 

Mobilization of the community 



In urban areas, the lack of a structured supportive family 
environment increases the risk of scholastic failure. 



100. But one cannot in all cases expect evemhing of the school and the 
family. It is often necessarx' for the communit\' to be mobilized in order to 
remedy the lack of family support. Mutual aid schemes are designed to 
supplement in-school activities, and in particular to provide help in learning 
lessons and doing homework, as well as to organize educational and 
sporting activities during sch(X)l holidays. Mention should be made in this 
connection of the role of neighbourhood associations in making |:jremises 
available, the role of family associations, youth cluhs and youth movements, 
and the as yet ["lotential role of elderly people. 

10 1. There are many instances of successful cooperation between the 
school and its environment, but they generally stem from individual 
initiatives and much more rarcK' from institutional link-ups. To encourage 
the participation of the general public in matters pertaining to the school, it 
is not enough to ask parents and the community to assist in running the 
school or building school premises; they must be given a share in decision- 
making and responsibility-, hi this respect, it is sometimes necessan' to 
overcome the reluctance of administrators and teachers to allow possible 
interference in their affairs. Certain measures caii encourage community 
participation; firstly, the administrative authorities must recognize the 
community's role in giving material and moral support to representative 
associations so thut the latter may be able to do their job effectively. It is also 
necessary to create concerted bodies such as school councils and commit- 
tees, or to widen the sphere of competence of those which already exist, and 
to open them to representatives of social and economic sectors of the 
community*. Ustly, but by no means least, speciHc training should be 
provided for all the personnel and partners involved in education. 



Creating associations for educational achievement. 



102. The public authorities cannot always do everything. In Chad, self- 
managed schools spontaneously organized by families and the community 
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provided education for children during the war years. At the communit}' 
level, serious consideration should be given to the provision of non- 
governmental machinen' to promote learning achievement. Such mecha- 
nisms, which would sene as the interface betvc-een the education system 
and the family and the other social, professional, associative and institution- 
al protagonists involved, might be modelled on the UNESCO Clubs, taking 
the form of a committee, an association or a foundation for the promotion of 
educational achievement. At the national level, these local bodies might 
federate as a national association. Their main objectives would be to provide 
an institutional framework for educational co-operation, operating inde- 
pendently of the education system, so as to facilitate a synerg\' of all 
initiatives, gi\'e impetus to mutual aid schemes and family assistance, and 
give moral and material suppon to various schools and other places of 
learning. 

Conclusions of the Working Group 
on socio-educational action 

103. The Working Group considered that schooling would be incomplete 
without the active panicipation of parents and the community-. The respon- 
sibilii}' of the public authorities is to create psychological, institutional and 
material conditions facilitating an organic liaison bet^^'een the school and 
the local community. The Group emphasized the importance of systematic 
and integrated measures targeted on young children of preschool aged in 
order to forestall scholastic failure. Stress was also placed on the central role 
of educational personnel in establishing good relations between the school 
and its environment, and recommended that such personnel be duly 
prepared to play this role. 
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C. PROJECTS 



104. The participants examined, in their respective groups, proposed pro- 
jeas designed to promote educational achievement in the context of the 
follow-up of the World Conference on Education for All. These proposals 
had been prepared in the course of preliminary' regional and subregional 
meetings. 



105. An analysis of the sixteen proposals submitted to the Symposium 
revealed the following objectives, strategies and target groups: 

Objectives: 

- Improvement of the administration and management of basic education, 
notably by delegating authority' to local education authorities and giving 
schools and school clusters more autononiy. 

- Mobili/cation of parents and the community as active partner in the 
educational process. 

- Encouragement of local measures and projects in partnership based on 
social dialogue. 

- Promotion of research and the creation of information networks as an aid 
to decision-making and the development of horizontal (south-.south) 
co-operation. 

- Development of forms of non-traditional school organization (multig- 
rade classes, etc.) suitable for sparsely inhabited regions and small 
schools. 

- Revision of curricula so that they correspond more closely to pupils' 
immediate environment, and the development of diversified teaching 
materials taking account of the experience and needs of different grouj^s 
of pupils. 



Fresh lines of approach: decentralization 
and the acceptance of new pertnerships. 
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- Improvement of evaluation techniques as instruments of learning and as 
means of assessing learning achievement, with special reference to 
formative evaluation and corrective techniques. 

- Further training of teachers, notably where the differentiation and indi- 
vidualization of teaching is concerned. 

Strategies 

- Circulation and exchange of information on the implementation of the 
striuegies studied by the Symposium. 

- Study and research on unfamiliar or little-known aspects: institutional 
and legal forms of partnerships; models of multilingual and multicultural 
schools. 

- Development of institutional collaboration with universities, pedagogic 
institutes, information networks, etc. 

- Development of national capacities in the fields of administration and 
management, the production of teaching materials, research, and eva- 
luation. 

- Priorit\' for the training of personnel producing multiplier effects. 

- Production of training materials rather than the organization of courses 
and workshops. 

- Development of south-south co-operation. 

Target groups 

- Administrators at the central, ntermediate and local levels. 

- School principals, supen ison personnel, teachers. 

- Communit\' and association leaders, members of the school council, 
parents. 

- Groups with special educational needs: young people in particular girls, 
minorirv* groups, refugees, illiterate adults. 

This anah sis revealed a cenain parallel with the themes and strategies with 
which the Symposium was concerned: a gradual shift of authority' and 
responsibilirv- from the centre to the periphery*, and an acceptance of new 
partners from outside the school. 

The transferability of projects 



106. On the whole, the series of projects met with the apprcwal of the 



The creation of a 'project bank\ 
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participants. Most of the proposals made by one region were transferable 
and adaptable to other regions. The Symposium noted a marked converg- 
ence of the concerns expressed and the strategies proposed, and the 
discussions were mutually rewarding and should be followed up. The 
juxtaposition and comparison of all these proposals showed the potential 
value of a regional or international 'projea bank' to encourage innovation 
and help project designers. 

General remarks 

107. In addition to the specific comments contained in the group reports, 
the Symposium recommended project designers to: 

- Take account of the resu^ i of previous research and experiments in 
order to avoid useless duplication. 

~ Take an analysis of the situation as a starting point and plan formative 
evaluation and monitoring procedures. 

- Carefully determine the respective roles of the different administrative 
levels and give appropriate weight to the support provided. 

- Specify' in the project proposal the necessary conditions for its imple- 
mentation which depend on the government and the administrative author- 
ities, particularly conditions pertaining to laws, regulations and financing. 
~ Make allowance, from the outset, for the possibility of the widespread 
application of the project if it is successful. 

- Make budgetary provision for the necessary studies and documents in 
order that others may learn lessons from the project. 

- Recognize the importance of the title of the project, whether short and 
catchy or a more full statement of purpose. 
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III. ROUND TABLE 
ON MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
EVALUATION 



How can the success of all be ensured 
when, with the use of rigid and selective evaluation procedures^ 
scholastic failure means social failure? 



Objectives and organization of the Round Table 

108. CA^nciiiTemly with the Symposium, the Secretariat organized a Round 
Table on the improx ement and diversification of j")rocedures for ex aluating 
pupil performance, and in particular the possibility' of introducing multi- 
dimensional proc\.\lures which do not evaluate cognitive abilities alone. 
The question of criteria of success is indeed central to any strategy aimed at 
ensuring the success of all in basic education. Eminent intern itional 
specialists and national experts took part in this Round Table and briefly 
outlined their respective contributions. 

109. After an introduction by MrEtienne Brunswic, the international spe- 
cialists prt^scfited the quintessence of their contributions, namely: 

- Mr Christian Depover. rni\'ersit\'of Mons. Belgium: The contribiu ion of a 
multidimensional evaluation approach to the broadening of criteria of 
certific^ation. 

- Mr Rene Li Borderie, Tniversity of Bordeaux. France: Restructuring 
evaluation. 

- Mr l^hilippe Perrenoud. I'niversity of Geneva. Switzerland: The diversi- 
ficafi(^n of curricula and foims of achievement in the primary school: a 
strateg)' of democratization? 

- Mr Pierre Liderriere, Organization ^'.^r Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OEC^D): The conditions of a multidimensional evaluation 
of pupils. 

- Ms Marlaine E Lockheed, VC'orld Bank: Multidimensional evaluation: 
measures for both right and left sides of the equation. 

The following experts reported experience in their respective countries: 

- Mr Tamsir Samb, Institut National d'Etude et d'Action pour le Devek)ppe- 
ment de PEducation (INEAI)A) Dakar, Senegal: Multidimensk)nal eva- 
luaik)n: i.ssues and methods. 
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- Mr Valtcr V. Lemos. Institute for Educationa! Innovation (HE), Lisbon, 
Portugal: Multidimensional evaluation and scholastic achievement in the 
context of the reform. 

- Mr Manuel Viegas Abreu, Tniversity of Coimbra, Portugal: The present 
situation of scholastic evaluation: a major risk of alienation of the 
objectives of the education system. 

These presentauons were followed by a discussion with rhe participants. 



A gap between criteria of scholastic success 
and criteria of social success. 



1 10. The idea was to discuss not so much ihe technical aspects of evaluation 
as its political aspects, and notably its social use, which bears heavily 
(prejudicially, in some people's opinion) on its pedagogic use. In most 
C(Hmtries, evaluation is a filter, except in presciiool education. I^resent-day 
evaluation procedures were developed in the nineteenth centurx' in west- 
ern countries b\' an elitist education system whose objecttive was to select 
pupils capable of continuing their studies and filling senior posts. They 
measured cognitive abilities in accordance with extremely narrow 
academic criteria; for example, the number of mistakes made in wiiting 
fi'om dictation. Despite efforts to democratize education, there is not a 
diversity of populations, individual aspirations, and wa\'S of fitting into 
society. The gap bet\veen criteria of social success and criteria of scholastic 
success is currently widening, especially in developing countries. So how 
can we design a system of training and evaluation meeting the needs of 
society- and not exclusively those of the education system, as is the case 
where the secondary- sciiool entrance examination is concerned? 

Summing-up of the discussion 

111. With regard to the social use of evaluation, the participants agreed that 
there was a difference of degree but not a difference of kind between 
developed and developing countries. 

112. Agreement was also reached in distinguishing bet\veen evaluation of 
educational yield and evaluation of the performance of the system; both 
could have mutlidimensional aspects. 

113. With regard to pupil performance, the multidimensional concept was 
seen to be ver\' fertile and extremely complex. Consideration has to be 
given to: 
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- The multidiniensionalit\' of the cognitive, socio-affective and psychomo- 
tor fields of evaluation, and within those fields socio-cultural variables, 
among them language. 

- The multidimensionalit\' of what is to be evaluated: what is learned in 
school but also out of school (but is there here a risk of creating greater 
inequalities?); the product but also the process (some regard cognitive 
learning as a process leading to comprehension, and hence the role of 
approximation and error should be taken into consideration). 

- The multidimensionalit\' of forms of evaluation: self-evaluation, indi- 
vidual or colleaive; internal evaluation; formative evaluation; external 
evaluation; summative evaluation; descriptive evaluation; prescriptive 
evaluation. 

- The multidimensionalit)' of uses of evaluation; pedagogic uses (motiva- 
tion, diagnosis, regulation of learning); institutional uses (the progress of 
learners through the system, and aid to decision-making); and social uses 
(certification and entn' to the working world). 



Diversification of the curriculum or diversification 
of forms of evaluation f 



114. The need for cohesion ben^'een the curriculum and its evaluation was 
strongly emphasized. Some considered it better to begin by diversifying the 
curriculum, or at least the way in which it is taught. Nevertheless, many 
innovations have come up against the obstacle of evaluation. Others saw the 
diversification of evaluation procedures as a strategy^ which could speed up 
curricular reform. Conversely, the resistance of certain sectors of society' or 
ce.tain teachers to changes in forms of evaluation seemed to reflect a 
rejection of the new objectives of education. Moreover it was apparent that 
the diversification of streaming did not suffice to do away with hierarchies, 
as evidenced by the relative failure of secondan' education reforms in 
western countries. 

lis. Se\^eral speakers pointed out that one of the reasons for the predomi- 
nance of cognitive abilities in e\'aluation is that they are easier to measure 
objectively and they are easily quantifiable. Construaing tests to measure 
the socio-affective components of a curriculum is obviously a much more 
complex undertaking, if only because of the difficult^' of avoiding subjecti- 
vity. Nevertheless, reference was made to some progress in this direction, 
notably in the evaluation of productive work. Reference was also made to 
attempts by new educational movements to evaluate social skills, the work 
of the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment (lEA), and evaluation procedures in kindergarten schools. Some 
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panicipants from developii^g countries, where in many cases a great effort 
has been made to reintroduce education penaining to values into the 
curriculum, remarked on the impoitance they placed on a qualitative 
evaluation of this dimension. 



A disproportion between ends and means. 



116. Education for all is education for development. Socio-cultural adjust- 
ment policies mean enabling the maximum number of pupils to rise to the 
top. But evaluation in accordance with traditional criteria sen'es mainly to 
identifv' the most promising pupils; it discourages the weakest ones and is an 
obstacle to the proclaimed aspiration of enabling all pupils to develop their 
particular talents to the full. In developing countries, the rejection by the 
education system of very^ many young people who possess real skills and 
abilities which could be put to use in society' is a tremendous waste of 
resources needed for economic and social development. The years spent in 
school by such young people without achieving any result represent the loss 
of a costly individual and public investment. The school system cannot 
simply reject those who fail to meet the criteria which it has set; it must find 
ways of enabling everyone to fit into socio-economic life. 

in. Many participants considered that evaluation had deviated from its 
educational function and tended more to perform an administrative func- 
tion. Stress was laid on the importance of an education in which the 
emphasis is on success; on a formative evaluation incorporated in the 
normal educational pnxess and whose purpose is to keep the pupil and the 
teacher informed of the level of learning mastery attained and to diagnose 
difficulties and propose remedies, thereby helping to make the learner 
more autonomous. This regulation of learning raises no problem of 
carefully prepared tests; it is an economical, straightfor^'ard evaluation that 
takes place in the classroom; but teachers must be trained for it. 



What sort of evaluationy and at what cost? 



118. An objective evaluation of pupil performance is essential for the 
decision-maker who needs reliable information on the attainment of 
objectives by the system, the performance of individual schools or group of 
schools, and the efficacy of educational policies. To this end. many countries 
have dev^eloped extremely costly and sophisticated systems depending on 
the use of standardized tests based on criteria or norms. But unlike 
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certification, which requires all pupils at a given level to pass an examina- 
tion and whose cost may var\' enormously depending on the procedure 
adopted (internal evaluation at the level of the school or evaluation by 
national examination) the decision-maker can quite well resort to a sam- 
pling, which considerably reduces the total cost of these operations. 

Principal conclusions 



An innovative concept 



119. What can he done in the immediate future? Can countries snon of 
resources launch out into multidimensional evaluation? To this question, 
the Symposium's reply was that the concept o^" mulridimensionalit)' could 
lead teachers to see the traditional approach to ex'aluation in perspective. 
What matters is not ministerial directives but awareness on the pan of evcr\' 
teacher of what is at stake where evaluation is concerned, and of the relative 
arbitrariness of any selection. Critical thought on teaching and learning 
practices should be encouraged at the level of the school and the classroom 
with a view to changing the methods and content of day-to-day work, 
notably be adapting and diversifying the content taught at the level of the 
school and the classroom so as to relate it more closely to the life of each 
community' and create the requisite conditions for a multidimensional 
education, not merely a multidimensional evaluation. 

120. The participants considered that the adoption of new evaluation 
proceduies also depended in the first instance on decentralization and the 
delegation of authority to the local level. Teachers and schools should be 
given wide scope in assessing pupil achievement, in conjunction with 
partners outside the school, representatives of parents and the productive 
sector. It was also felt that the different levels of evaluation should be 
interlocked: self-evaluation of pupils, teachers, schools, and local author- 
ities right up to the national level. These self-evaluations in series should be 
counterbalanced and verified by a minimum of external e\'aluations con- 
ducted according to protocols approved by educational practitioners and 
administrators. 



Investment in training and research. 



121. It was unanimously agreed that these changes invoK'ed training 
teachers for their role and responsibility' as evaluators, together with the 
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information of all the partners and the concerted action of all concerned. It 
was also agreed that existing practices be studied and research be de- 
veloped. Pedagogic institutes and universities should be mobilized to help 
teachers to familiarize themselvess with new instruments and methods of 
e\^aluation and to take part in their elaboration. 

122. Where educational policies are concerned, the development of educa- 
tion for all should extricate education authorities from the vicious circle of 
all or nothing in which scholastic failure means social failure, and provide 
facilities for guidance and continuing education so as to make it easier for 
ever\'one to find a place in socio-economic life. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Education for all is everyone's concern. 



123. Specialists from all over the world, invited by Portugal and UNESCO, 
gave their attention to educational success for a week in Lisbon, Portugal. 
They discussed the most significant strategies, examined and compared 
measures adopted in various countries, and in particular studied the 
Interministerial Programme for the Promotion of Educational Achievement 
in Ponugal (PIPSE). They also considered the criteria to be adopted to 
evaluate pupil performance. Their principal conclusions and recommenda- 
tions refleaed a broad consensus. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

124. As proclaimed at the World Conference on Education for All, basic 
education for all children is now an attainable objective. But this objective 
cannot be attained merely by a quantitative expansion of existing primar>^ 
education. 



Multisectoral strategies allow of a global approach 
to education. 



125. The first conclusion was that the education sector must open up to the 
outside world. It is nowadays commonplace to say that the school must be 
responsive to its environment, but the strategic implications of bringing this 
about are rarely given prominence. Scholastic success depends on both 
educational and social action; it therefore calls for an overall approach, not 
simply a sectoral approach. The child learns not only at school but also 
among his family and in his environment. Learning cannot be conceived in 
isolation and out of context, and education must aim to promote the 
improvement of learning conditions. The participants recommended that 
education take account of the child\s economic and social circumstances. 

126. The second conclusion, logically stemming from the first, was that to 
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bring aboui the *grand alliance' centred on basic education, the different 
measures taken by the public authorities must be co-ordinated and the 
involvement of the whole communir\' in the educational process must be 
secured. PIPSE has shown that a strateg\' of social mobilization can rapidly 
produce significant results and change the attitudes of both those who 
provide education and those for whom it is intended. Thesecioral treatment 
Jeaves the door open to the internal requirements of the education system 
(which are necessarih* inflationist) with regard to j:)rernises, materials or 
qualifications. It might be more efficient to begin by seeking a social 
consensus on education and securing the commitment of all the partners 
before embarking on the more costly task of bringing about material and 
technical improvements. The three Working Groups, eacii in its own way, 
underlined the value and importance of multisectoral strategies aimed at 
establishing a global educational policy. 



Encouraging and giving impetus to local action. 



12TThe third conclusion was that education systems caiincx he reformed 
solely from above and from the centre outwards. The Symposium consi- 
dered it a matter of urgency to i*edistribute and strengthen attributions and 
authority at the local and intermediate levels of the educational administra- 
tion. Local administrators, inspectors and school principals should be given 
sufficient autonomy* to enable them to manage efficienth' the human and 
material resources for which the\' are responsible, and to co-ordinate their 
activities with those of the various social and economic partners involved. 
/Ml the Working Groups emphasized the benefits of decentralization and the 
delegation of authority (in matters pertaining to administrative man- 
agement, educational management, and socio-educational action alike) in 
securing the commitment of, and giving responsibilit\- to, all the partners 
and protagonists of education. 

128. The public authorities cannot provide everything. There must neces- 
sarilv be an extension of their action in society as a whole. The Symposium 
considered that the comnuinit\' should not be a client of the schcx)!, but a 
partner, and that strategies incorporating social dialogue were likely to be 
moie effective in promoting schoolycomrnunity co-operation than mea- 
sures imposed from without. The participants recommended that the public 
authorities take all appropriate steps to facilitate the assumption of responsi- 
bility for educational sei^'ices at the local level. 
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The first step: 
transforming the goals of education systems. 



129. The founh conclusion was that in a number of countries, especially 
developing countries, basic education has a m'ofold mission: education and 
qualification; and that it is its job to provide e\'er\' child with the basic 
knowledge, skills and know-how necessary for his or her entr\' into 
community' life and the working world. This broader view of the responsibi- 
lities of the education sector implies not only a greater relevance of 
educational content and its adequation to the socio-economic environment, 
but also a radical change in the goals of education systems. There must be a 
breakaway from the elitist conception, deeply rooted in the minds of 
teachers and parents, giving precedence to the most academic aspects of 
education and regarding primary education as a preparation for secondary* 
education, which in turn is a preparation for higher education. Education 
for all should be an instrument of individual development and of economic 
and social development, n(^t an instrument of social reproduction for the 
benefit of a minority. 

130. in this connection the Round Table highlighted the need for a multi- 
dimensional education taking account of all aspects of the child in the 
conte>a of his environment and not confined solely to the inculcation of 
cognitive abilities. Ensuring the success of all means first and foremost 
transforming the goals of education systems which give precedence to 
competition and selection, and hence it means changing the objectives and 
criteria of pupil evaluation in order to prevent failure in examinations 
leading to social exclusion. 



Ensuring success by making the best 
of each pppiVs capabilities and interests^ 



131. The fifth conclusion was that evenahing possible must be done to 
maintain and even raise the standard of education. The panicipants held the 
view that ensuring the success of all in no way meant lowering standards in 
equalized pupils' chances of attaining them. On the contrary', contemporary' 
societ}^ demands a general raising of the level of skills and abilities, and the 
quest for an education of better quality is nowadays a universal concern. The 
panicipants recommended that e\'ery^ child's potentialities be exploited to 
the full, and to this end they advocated a diversification of teaching 
approaches and methods, emphasizing the importance of psychological 
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factors of success. Teachers and parents should adopt a positive attitude, 
encouraging the child and giving him conlldence in his own capabilities. 

132. The sixth conclusion was that the way is paved for educational achieve- 
ment at preschool age, and the process continues throughout childhood. 
The Symposium strongly recommended the encouragement and develop- 
ment of multisectoral activities combining preschool education with health, 
nutrition and social sen-ice programmes for ven' young children and their 
mothers. It was also recommended that an educational effort be directed at 
parents, especialU' those in underprivileged circumstances, so as to create a 
favourable context for learning achievement. 

133. Ustly, the three Working Groups recommended that all the measures 
advocated above be accompanied by an indispensable information and 
training effort directed not only at administrators, school principals and 
o(her categories of personnel producing multiplier effects, but also at the 
new partners in education; community- leaders, members of school commit- 
tees, and parents. 

Follow-up 



Translating ideas into action. 



134. Projects are the first step in putting into effect the strategies advocated 
by the LisboiVEstoril Symposium; that is to say initiating response and action 
at the local level. These projects, which constitute as it were a bank of ideas, 
will be studied, developed and consolidated, bearing in mind the conclu- 
sions of the vSymposium, by UNESCO Regional Offices. The Organization 
has undertaken to support these projects in conjunction with its bilateral 
and multilateral partners and to help Member States to identify- external 
resources to complement their own resources for the improvement of basic 
education. 



Change is possible. 



13s. The example of PIPSE shows that it is possible, in a ven* short space of 
lime, to give impetus to basic education by effectively combining existing 
resources in various public senices and by mobilizing local communit)' 
resources. The keys to success seem to be political consensus at the top and 
democratic management at the base. The Symposium requested I'NESCO 
to gather, anah'se and circulate information describing such innovative 
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measures. Initially, UNESCO and the Portuguese Ministr\' of Education 
propose to co-operate in producing a monograph making the lessons to be 
learned from PIPSE available to the international community'. 

136. The Round Table on Multidimensional Evaluation aroused great in- 
terest. Educational achievement can become a realirx' for all only in so far as 
there can be effective and continuous evaluation throughout the education- 
al process. In this connection, the participants pointed out the lack of 
instruments to enable educators to assess the effective performance of 
pupils in different dimensions, and requested UNESCO to initiate work on 
multidimensional evaluation procedures meeting the needs of socierv'. 

137. As stated by the representative of the Director-General in his closing 
address, UNESCO will carefully examine all the suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the S\'mposium, the Working Groups, and the partici- 
pants in the Round Table. On the basis of the work done in preparation for 
the Symposium and of all the contributions made to it, the Organization 
plans to prepare a publication in which significant strategies to ensure the 
success of all in basic education will be examined further. 
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List of countries and organizations represented 
at the Symposium 



Algeria 

Angola 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 



Cape Verde 



China 

Finland 

France 



Germany 
Guinea Bissau 



Guyana 
India 
Kenya 
Lesotho 



Mexico 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Nor\s'ay 

The Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Samoa 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Senegal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



The Commonwealth Secretariat 

The Council of Europe 

UNESCO 

The World Bank 

Aga Khan Foundation 

African Curriculum Organization (ACO) 

Bernard van Leer Foundation 

Catholic International Education Office (OIEC) 

International Association of Educational and Vocational Guidance (lAEVG) 

International Catholic Child Bureau (ICCB) 

International Federation of Free Teachers' Unions (IFFTU) 

International Federation for Parent Education (IFPE) 

International Federation of the Training Centres for the Promotion of 

Progressive Education (FICEMEA) 

International League for Child and Adult Education 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts (WAGGGS) 

World Federation of UNESCO Clubs and Associations (WFUCA) 

World Organization for Early Childhood r.ducation (OMEP) 

World Organization of Former Students of Catholic Teaching 
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